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to their mutual advantage. Europe has been cursed by the multi-
tude of its trade barriers. England, until 1914, was the one bright
spot in a wicked world and the main reason her vast possessions and
great wealth were tolerated was that she alone allowed free access
to her markets, and her own people benefited by a low cost of
living and abundant supplies. But this is a digression.

Lloyd George jumped into the battle for Free Trade with all his
accustomed zeal and energy and with a superabundance of elo-
quence. But his years of association with the Coalition had loosened
his hold on the people. They did not listen to him with the same
rapt attention as in the old days. Anyhow, I found in Bethnal
Green his name was no longer one to conjure with, and my associa-
tion with him was thrown back at me as something of a reproach.

However,, Asquith and Lloyd George did in the 1923 election
march in step, but this unity came too late. There was a newer
force which was growing every day. Labour^ too, came out against
tariffs, and when the'votes came to be counted they were the second
largest party in> the House and the Liberals had to be content with
third place. Much has been written about Asquith putting Labour
in. I was a party to it, and I am sure he had no alternative. The
country had been challenged on the Protectionist issue. Baldwin
had said he could not carry on without tariffs and in no uncertain
way the electors had rejected them. I think, however, Labour
and Liberal leaders should have come together and agreed to a
programme of legislation. They had many policies in common and
it would not have been impossible to select certain of them, without
Liberals being members of the Government. But Ramsay Mac-
Donald, though he had great charm, was a vain man and not easy
to co-operate with, and the Labour Party has always had to stand
the charge from their left wing of association with a capitalist party.
When early in 1924 Parliament met, Liberals were united in an
apparently happy brotherhood. But I am afraid the unity was
very much on the surface. Neither Alfred Mond nor, Captain
Guest, survivors of the old Coalition days, favoured the independence
of the Liberal Party, and this was obvious at every party meeting.
There was a distinct cleavage of thought. The old Coalitionists
were always looking for excuses to vote with the Tories, while the
Independent Liberals were pressing for radical reforms and were
only too glad to support legislation of a kind they had been advo-
cating for years.

I was every time with the Radicals, and representing Bethnal
Green, how could it be otherwise.

Alfred Mond was a strange person. He was physically unattrac-
tive, very untidy and had an unwashed appearance. His voice was
guttural and he spoke through his nose. He had no platform